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LOOKING FOR LODGINGS, 


{From the Hermit in Londen.! 


A Love of building has been reck- | 


oned, by some persons, as ruinous a 


passion as a love of gaming; yet 


there can scarcely be inclinations of 
amore opposite description, at least 
as far as the prineiples of each are 
concerned. Itis the provincze of one 
to create, of the other to destroy. 
One bids .magnilicent edilices rise 
“ like exhalations” from the earth, 
to delight the eye with the beauty of 
their proportions, and the mind with 
anticipations of the commercial, the 
charitable, or the hospitable pur- 
poses for which they may be intend- 
ed; the other fells venerable trees 
to the ground, and robs the face of 
the country of its greatest ornament, 
in depriving it of the thick and va- 
ried foliage which at once allords 
shelter to the birds, and shade to the 
cattle and the traveller—whilst the 
hearts of those who have associated 
the remembrance of the spreading 
branches with every recollection of 
their youth, are made sad by sceing 
them laid prostrate at the command 
of a dupe, to reward the stratagems 
of a knave. He who builds confers a 
beuefit on posterity; he who games 
too often aflronts the memory of those 
who have preceded him, by gradually 


dertake the defence of building, for 
any partiality I entertain towards it 
myself; on the contrary, the avcr- 
sion I have for it, in allits branches, 
even its minor departments of *‘ re- 
pairing and beautifying,” as the 
churchwardens term it, is such as to 
have lately reduced me to the neces- 
sity of looking for lodgings, until 
sundry operations should be perform- 
ed in my own habitation, which L 
have deferred so long, that I began 
to be afraid of literally fulfilling the 
proverb of * pulling an old house 
about my ears.” To remain under 
the same roof with a host of brick- 
layers, plasterers, white-washers, 
painters, paper-hangers, plumbers, 
glaziers, carpenters, smiths, and all 


| the rest of the numerous tribe which 


| modern 


refinements render neces- 
sary personages in the constructing 


| or repairing of a dwelling, would be 


parting with all that they had de- | 


lighted themselves in amassing for 
his enjoyment. He who builds, 
however ruinous the pursuit may be 
to himself in the end, employs huo- 
dreds of industrious persons in the 
course of it, and at least leaves a 
memento behind him, that his for 

tune was not exhauted by low o: 
vicious pursuiis ; he who games, en 
the contrary, at every throw of the 
dice injures the inuocent and the 
helpless ; and when he finds himse'!, 
and those who may unhappily be 
connected withhim, reduced to beg- 
gary, through his wretched infatua- 
tion, he cannot even ascertain who 
has gained the property which he 


knows only that he has lost, and lost | least, the terms. 


for ever. 
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disagreeable to most men—to an 
hermit, like myself, impossible. I 
had only, therefore, to chuse between 
two evils—to go to an hotel, or to 
take a furnished lodging. ‘* At an 
hotel one has perfect liberty,” said I 
to myself—** aye and great comfort 
too—but thenit is comfort that must 
be paid for—and enormously; one 
has not the liberty of keeping one’s 
purse in one’s pocket—and every 
time the waiter calls out so briskly. 
* coming, Sir,” he reminds me that 
my money is going. Shenstone has 
described the pleasure of heing at 
an inn, but he says nota word of the 
disagreeables aticndant on leaving 
it—therefore as I cannot expect to 
share in one without a due propor- 
tionof the other, L must content my- 
seli with the more moderate accom- 
modation ef ready furnished lodg- 
But how many pros and eons 
are to be considered, in entering 
upon this kind of uncertain home— 
‘The situation—the air—the neigh- 
bourhood—the outside of the hoase— 
the inside—the furniture—tie land- 
lady, generally a weighty consi- 
deration—and last, though seldom 
{nnumerable are 


nys. 


I need not, however, un- | the fears and doubts on taking a 
i.-—-N. 8 5 


\ 





lidzing. Does the heuse smoke? 
Never, but for the iirst time. Is the 
family quict and orderly ? Are there 
fellow lodgers in this modern ark? 
(for a man on ship-board and ina 
lodging house are alike, in being 
fixed, for a part oftheir short pas- 
sage through life, with companiois), 
What sort of a woman is the land- 
lady likely to be! If boisterous, a 
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| 


) 


man wishes to endure the gale as | 


short a time as possible ; if talkative, 


she is the bore of his studies and re- | 


flections. 
humanity as well as complaisance in 
enduring garrulity, when it has kind- 
ness or attention for its main object. 
Is she curious (she generally is)? 
that becomes troublesome always, 
and sometimes dangerous. 


Very ugly? That's disgusting. A 
large family? Very hostile to a 
thinking man. A scold? One must 
move in a week. Has shea drunken 
husband? or does she herself, in the 
decline of life, discover that Cupid 
is a treacherous and wischievous 
urchin, and therefore tarn to Bac- 
chus for support or consolation? Is 
she over religious, so as to sing 
psalms aloud? If so, she probably is 
a hypocrite. But the queries are 
endless.—And now, conceive that I 
am knocking at the door. ‘“ Lodg- 
ings to let” appears in a clerk-like 
hand, TVant pis! a tellow of the law 
perhaps ! one who charges legally 


Yet there is a degrce of 


Is she | 
handsome ? Still more dangerous. | 


for every thing: a broken down at- | 


torney. But the door opened. There 
was also a bell. ‘“* Well,” said I to 
myself, 


* if this * knock and ring’ | 


announce an office, | perch nothere ; | 


or if thisis ‘ Miss Winter's bell,’ I 
will have nothing to do with the con- 
cern ; andifitbe a dancing master’s, 
a tooth-drawer’s, an accoucheur'’s, 
or a musician’s bell, I mustalso shift 
my birth, else I may be fiddled, did 
dled, drummed, trampeted, or dis- 
turbed out of my wits.” 


But now to my landlady. She was | 


a plump woman, with a fine healthy 
complexion. Not a votary of Bac- 
chus, thought I, from this clear tint. 
She had io her countenance nothing 
sharp, which always augurs ill, A 


man imay then expect to be fleeced, | 


directly or jndirectly ; directly by an 
exhorbitant price, or indirectly by 
the never-ending outlay for neces- 





sary triiles, most of which he neither 
wants nor are they gotten for him. 
Neither had she a saucy cocked-up 
nose ; for this a man always pays 
through the nose, cither in money or 
comfort; and may expect a volley of 
sharp shot in the way of reproach, 
if he sabmit not to the lady’s hu- 
mour, be it what it will, She had a 
warm smile, a sun-bright eye, and 
something of benevolence, which 
made all bargaining impossible. 

After mildly showing the apart- 
ments, she asked me those unwel- 
come questions—* Are you a mar- 
ried gentleman, or single ? a family 
or not? anestablishment, or are you 
to be done for?” Now all these are 
disagreeable queries, because they 
olten remind a man of what he fain 
would forget, namely, of his misfor- 
tune if he be single, and perhaps ot 
his wife, if he be in the holy banns 
ot wedlock, but separated by fate, 
by misconduct, or by narrowed cir- 
cumstances ; and the having an esta- 
blishment or not, is another ques- 
tion of uncomfortable tendency 
for it may either remind a man of hea- 
vy charges and tradesmen’s length- 
ened bills, or cost him a_ blash 
for his want of fortune ; and lastly, 
the being done for has such an equi- 
vocal sound, that it might puzzlea 
conjuror to solve the meaning in a 
moment. 

In answer to these kind enquiries, 
I stated my solitary lot in the world, 
and begged to ask, in return, if the 
good lady was marricd herself! 
since she came to that. Whether I 
might expect matrimonial concerts 
of vocal performance ? and whether 
she could afford me the attendance 
which I required? She smiled at 
these counter-questions, which prov- 
ed that she was not an umarried 
person, because she then would 
have thought it necessary to blush, 
or to hang down her head, or to look 
archly, er to play with the ring fin- 
ger. Neither was she a widow—tot 
then Lon gré or maleré she would 
have sighed, and looked as interest- 
ing as she could, Nor had she a 
bad husband, else she would have 
looked grave, and probably have 
begun a chapter of grievances. She 
replied, that she was married, that 
she had a small family, and that her 
husband was strugeling with the 
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world, and opposing industry to hard 
times, I immediately felt an_ in- 
terest in their mutual welfare, and 
paid with tenfold pleasure the stipu- 









Jated price of my apartments, 
; A man may proudly enter an inn, 
“ command about him, treat all with 


: indifference, from mine host, or fat 
, hostess, down to the flippant waiter 
and John the ostler. He may be so 
absent or self-important, as not to 
know the man of the house from 
boots, or boots from the bull dog : 
but ina lodging it is otherwise. The 
objects are fewer—they are morcim- 
nediately proximate—they assume 
a more important form. The rating 


horn, or Dolly the caamber-maid, 
does not perpetually ring in your 
ears, so as to make you wish to be 
off, giving you at the same time an 
| inimical feeling towards the maker- 
' «| out of the bill. There one coup de 
chapeau at parting does for host, 





hostess, family, and all the tribe of 


charges ; but in a lodging, you may 

have to pass your landlady daily oa 
/ the stairs, and bows and inclinations 
| ofcourtesy may be exchanged very 
frequently in the course of each 
week between you ; so that a man 
must be void of ail sensibility, if he 
be wholly uninterested about the fa- 
mily in which he lodges. 

The common race of ledging-lei- 
ters, itis true, are guided by self- 
interest, and are callous to delicacy 
and scrupulous fecling towards their 
lodger ; but yet there are many ex- 
ceptions to the rule. How many 
widows of clergymen, of oflicers of 
the army and navy—how many re- 
duced gentlewomen—are forced to 
let lodgings ? How many half-provid- 
ed-for females, or unmerited unfor- 
tunates, derive benefit from this re- 
source? How many wives of men 
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of the fresh pust-horses, the mail- | 


} 


of talent and genius, struggling to | 


establish the fame they well deserve, 
cheerfully endeavour to assist their 
husbands by these means, during the 
season of obscurity and hardship? 
Such characters know how to act 
towards the inmate of their roof— 
ean feel for his wants, take an in- 
terest in his welfare, and respect his 
situation, whether retired, studious, 
sick, or solitary. Can a true gentle- 
man, then, be too delicate towards 
suchas these, tev correctin payment 
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| too nice in blending good breeding 
with his conduct in every respect? 
The man who makes an inu of the 
bumble roof of genteel poverty is an 
ignorant ruflian. Nay, indeed, I 
could) never enter an inn with- 
out a feeling of interest for my fel- 
low men there; and if good treat- 
ment and fair charges accompanied 
my fare, 1 considered that I owed a 
| subordinate debt of gratitude to the 
landlord, for the remote species of 
hospitality named civil and kindly 
accommodation. <A fellow traveller 
once asked a surly cynic, whether he 
did not observe that the inn-keeper 
at whose heuse they had rested had 
a remarkably open countenance ? 
Che latter replied, that he observed 
nothing open ip the house, except 
an open door and open hands. One 
who could thus close his heart and 
his accounts with his fellow-crea- 
tures,should travel through life alone. 
To the child of sensibility there is no 
class, no situation, no abode, which 
| excludes the movements of the heart, 
which forbids kindly intercourse, or 
prevents his sympathies from com- 
| ing into action, whetherina lodging, 
an inn, a stage-coach, or a passage- 
| boat; for the journey is always that 
of life—man is our companion, hu- 
manity the first and the most plea- 
sureable duty. I, at least, may cu- 
logize such feclings ; for it is owing 
to them that, though some might 
deem me solitary in the world, I 
have never yet fuund myself alone— 
although I style myself the 
Hermit in Lonpon. 


SUPERSTITIONS 
THE WELSH. 

Tur inhabitants of rude and moun- 
tainous countries are more generally 
affected with superstition than those 
who dwell in plains and well culti- 
vatedregions. Thatthe scenery ofa 
country has a considerable degree of 
influence on the habits of the natives, 
is indisputable. Hence the manners 
of mountaineers are more hardy, ro- 
bust, and impetuous, than these of 
lowlanders, and their imaginations, 

* Darken’d by their native scenes, 


Create wild images and phantoms dire, 
Strange as their hills,and gloomy as their 


POPULAR OF 


gloomy stoi ms,” 


This is exemplified in the mountain- 
inhabitants of Britain- the Scottish 
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highlander, and the Welsh moun- 
taincer—to both of whom certain 
superstitious customs and opinions 
are peculiar, although resembling 
each other considerably in their ge- 
neral outline. 
To Tue Eorror, 

Sir,—Having remarked in one of 
your numbers some notices of Scot- 
tish Superstitions, allow me to draw 
your attention tosome of these dreams 
of fancy which distinguish the prin- 
cipality of Wales. 

In a curious little work, entitled 
** A Relation of Apparitions and 
Spirits, in the county of Monmouth, 
and the Principality of Wales,” by 
the Rev. Edmund Jones, we find all 
that can be said upon the subject; 
and, although the ardent zcal of the 
author to maintain the actual exist- 
ence of ghosts, goblins, fairies, &c. 





&e. is absurd and ridiculous, yet his | 


book contains a tolerably Cistinct 
account of the leading features of 
Welshsuperstitions. By our author 
all unbelievers in the appearance of 
Spectres and spirits are termed Sad- 


ducees, and theirincredulity on this | 
point is equivalent, with him, to a | 


disbelief in a fature state. Hearken 
how our divine argueth in favour of 
his doctrine:—‘ They are chiefly 
women, and men of weak and wo- 
‘manish understandings, who speak 
against the accounts of spirits and 
apparitions. In some women this 
comes froma certain proud fineness, 
excessive delicacy, and a superfine 
disposition, which cannot bear to be 
disturbed with what is strange and 
disagreeable to a vain spirit. But 
why should the daughters of mother 





Welsk Superstitions. 


ist, Dogs ofthe Sky (Cwn Wybir ), 
or, as they are sometimes denomi- 
nated, Dogs of Hell (Cwn Annien ), 
These terrific arimals are supposed 
to be devils under the semblance of 
hunting dogs (of what particular 
breed or species deponent saith not), 
and they are usually accompanied 
by fire, in some form or other. Their 
appearance is supposed to indicate 
the death of some friend or relative 
of the person, to whom they show 
themselves.—N.B. They have never 
been known to commit any mischief 
on the person of either man or wo- 
man, goat, sheep, or cow, &c. 

2dly, Corpse Candle ( Canryll 
Corph). This apparition (for appa- 
rition itis, and of a lighted tallow 
candle too, laugh who may!) is also 
the forerunner of death. Sometimes 
it appears in the form of a stately 
flambeau, flaming bluely, and stalk- 
ing about uninvited from place to 
place; and sometimes it appears ia 
the hand of the spectre of the person, 
whose fate it foretells. 

3dly, Cyhiraeth—a _ doicful, fore- 
boding noise before death, heard by 
the nearest of kin to the person about 
to depart. 

Athly, The nochers—a very good 
natured, fortunate set of beings, 


| whose business it is to point out, by 


Eve be so averse to hear of their | 
great adversary Satan, with whom | 
she first believed, and was deceived | 


by him?” Why,indeed! Thisisa 
question I will not undertake to an- 
swer; aad E give the Reverend Mr. 
Edmand Jones all the credit due to 
him for reasoning so subtle ard un- 
answerable. 

The superstitious creed of the 
Welsh comprises a staunch beliefin 
the exercise of witches, ghosts, gob- 
Jins, and fairies, with a due propor- 
tion of good and bad spirits. To 


these may be added the creation of 
certain wild fantasies, peculiar, per- 
haps, to themselves. These consist 
of 


a peculiar kind of bumping, a rich 
vein of metal ore, or any other sub- 
terrancous treasure. They are highly 
respected, and are deemed nearly 
allied to the fairies. 

There is a custom peculiar to 
Wales, and peculiar, L believe, to 
Wales alone, the origin of which 1 
should imagine to be of some anti- 
quity. I allude to the observance 
of the eve of All-Saints as a festival 
and holiday. The institution of the 
custom is readily accounted for. In 
the earlier and darker, and more 
barbarous ages, certain days were 
set apart for the performance of par- 
ticular mythological ceremonies, and 
on“ All Saints’ Kve” thanksgivings 
were offered up to the Deity for the 
fruits of harvest. The predilection 
the Welsh have ever retained for 
many of the rude habits of their fore- 
fathers, has preserved, amongst other 
customs, the festivities of All Saints’ 
Live, and the evening of this day is 
spent in mirth and gladness. Bon- 
fires arc kindled, labour is suspend- 
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ed, the villagers assemble, and the 
young and active dance to the music 
of the harp, or pass their time in the 
exercise of athletic and rustic games, 
I well remember with what eager 
joy I was wont, during my boyish 
days, to hail the approach of this 
festival: I always spent it at “ the 
rector’s; and, although some years 
have elapsed since that joyous pe- 
riod, the recollection of itis yet vivid 
jn my memory, and will never Le 
forgotten. There is a pleasure in 
permitting the imagination to dwell 
thus on the scenes of early life; par- 
ticularly if we have, by the chances 
of fate, been separated from them, 
and from all whom timeand memory 
have endeared to us. [tis an im- 
pulse with which nature inspires 
us, and in an obedience to which 
the mind is agreeably and not un- 
worthily employed. My absence from 
Wales has not afforded me an op- 
portunity of witnessing whether the 
ceremonies of All Saints’ Eve are 
observed with all their pristine ce- 
lebrity ; but, as far as report goes, I 
am given to understand that they 
are. And we can almost hope that 
luxury and confinement will never 
penetrate into the mountain wilds 
of Cambria, to deprive the honest 
inhabitants of their innocent and 


favourite enjoyments. rR. 








LETTER FROM DEAN SWIFT TO A 
FRIEND. 

Sirn,—As you have been pleased, 

very generously, to honour me with 


your friendship, so I think myself 


obliged to throw off all disguise, and 
discover to you my real circum- 
Stanees, which I shall do with all 
openness and freedom imaginable. 
You will be surprised at the begin- 
ning of my story, and be inclined to 
think the whole a banter, but you may 
depend upon its being actually true, 
and, ifneed were, I can bring the par- 
son of the parish to testify the same. 

You must know, then, that at this 
very time I live in a poor littie sorry 
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pay no rent, but only to do suit and 
service, and attend upon the courts, 
' which are kept once a week, and 
| sometimes oftener; tor twenty years 
after this I am to pay arose every 
year; and further than this, during 
the remainder of my life, Tam to 
pay a tooth (which you will say isa 
very Whimsical kind of acknowledg- 
ment), every two or three years, or 
ofiener ifit be demanded ; and when 
I have nothing left to pay, out must 
be the word, and it will not be long 
before my person will be seized. I 
might have had my tenement, such 
as it is, upon better terms, if it had 
not been for a fault of my great 
zrandfather: he and his wife, toge- 
ther with the advice of an il! neigh- 
bour, were concerned in robbing an 
orchard belonging to the lord of the 
manor, and so forfeited this grand 
privilege, to my sorrow [ am sure; 
but, however, [ must do as well as I 
can, and shal] endeavour to keep my 
house in tolerable good repair. My 
kitchen, where I dress my victuals, 
is a comical little roundish sort ofa 
room, somewhat of the figure of an 
oven; it answers very well the bu- 
Siness it was designed for, and that 
,is enough. My garrets, or rather 
cocks lofts, indeed, are very indif- 
ferently furnished, but they are rooms 
which few people regard now, unless 
it he to lay lumber on: however, I 
make shift to rub onin mylittle way, 
and when rent-day comes, T must 
see and discharge as well as I can, 
Whenever I am turned out, I un- 
derstand my lodge, or whatever you 
please to call it, descends upona 
low spirited creeping family, remark- 
able for nothing but being instru- 
mental in advancing the reputation 
of the great Moore in Abcurch-lane ; 
but be thot asit will, [have onesnug 
apartment that lies on the left side 
of my house, which T reserve for my 
choicest friends; it is very warm, 
where you will be always a welcome 
guest, and may depend upon a Jodg- 
ing, as lungas the edilice is in tenure 


| and occupation of 


house of clay, that stands upon the | 


waste, as other cottages do, and, 
what is worse, am liable to be turned 
out at a minute’s warning. It is a 


sort of -a copyhold tenure, and the | 


custom of manor is this—for the 


first thirty years of any life, L am to 


Sir,—Yours, &c. Ke. 


THE SNOW-STORM, 


Coucluded from Page 451.] 


Hanninu Lee had been a servant 
fur wore than six months, and it was 








not to be thourvht that she was not 


beloved in her master’s family. Soon 
after she had left the house, her mas- 
ter’s sop, a youth of about cighteen 
years, who had been among the hills 
looking after the sheep, came home, 
and was disappointed to find that 
he had lost an opportunity of accom- 
panying Hannah, part of the way to 
her father’s cottage. But the hour 
of eight had gone by, and not even 
company of young William 
Grieve could induce the kind-heart- 
ed daughter to delay setting out on 
her journey a few minutes beyond 
the time promised to her parents. 
* i do not like the night,” said Wil- 


«+? 
tue 


liam; ‘* there will be a fresh fall of 


snow soon, or the witch of Glen 
Scrae is a liar, for a snow-cloud is 


hanging o'er the Birch-tree-linn, and | 


it may be down to the Rlack-moss 
as soon as Hannah Lee.” So he 
called his two sheep-dogs, that had 
taken their place under the long ta- 
ble before the window, and set out, 
halfin joy, half in fear, to overtake 
Hannah, and see her safely across 
the Black-moss. 

The snow began to drift so fast, 
that before he had reached the head 
of the glen there was nothing to be 
seen but a little bit of the wooden 
rail of the bridge across the Sauch- 
burn, William Grieve was the most 
active shepherd in a large pastoral 
parish; he had often passed the night 
among the wintry hills for the sake 
of a few sheep, and all the snow that 
ever fell from heaven would not have 
made him turn back when Hannah 
Lee was before him, and, as his ter- 
rified heart told him, in imminent 
danger of being lost. As he ad- 
vanced, he felt that it was no longer 


The Snow-NStorm, 


her beyond father, or mother, or his 
own soul. * I will save thee, Han- 
nah,” he cried, with a Joud sob, “ or 
lie down beside thee in the snow, 
and we will die together in our 
youth.” A wild whistling wind went 
by him, and the snow-flakes whirled 
so fiercely round his head, that he 
Staggered on for a while in utter 
blindness, He knew the path that 
Hannah must have taken, and went 
forwards shouting aloud, and stop- 
ping every twenty yards to listen for 
a voice. He sent his well trained 
dogs over the snow in all directions, 
repeating to them her name, ** Flan- 
nah Lee!” that the dumb animals 
might, in their sagacity, know for 
whom they were searching; and as 
they looked up in his face, and set 
off to scour the moor, he almost be- 
lieved that they knew his meaning 


| (and it is probable that they did), and 
| were eager to find in her bewilder- 


a walk of love or friendship, for | 


which he had been glad of an excuse. 
Death stared him in the face, and 
his young soul, now beginning to feel 


all the passions of youth, was filled | 


with frenzy. He had seen Hannah 
every day—at the fire-side—at work 

in the kirk—on holidays —at pray- 
ers—bringing supper to his aged pa- 
smiling and singing about the 
She 


reuts 
house from morning till night. 


had often brought his own meal to | 


him among the hills; and he now 
found, that though he had never talk- 
ed to her about love, except smiling 
ty and playfully, that he had loved 


ment the kind maiden by whose hand 
they had so often been fed. Often 
went they off into the darkness, and 
as often returned, but their looks 
showed that every quest had been in 
vain. Meanwhile the snow was ofa 
fearful depth, and falling without in- 
termission or diminution. Had the 
young shepherd been thus alone, 
walking across the moor on his or- 
dinary business, it is probable that 
he might have been alarmed for his 
own safety ; nay, that, in spite of all 
his strength and agility, he might 
have sunk down beneath the incle- 
mency of the night, and perished. 
But now the passion of his soul car- 
ried him with supernatural strength 
along, and extricated him from the 
wreath and pitfal. Still there was no 
trace of poor Hannah Lee; and one 
of his dogs at last came close to his 
feet, worn out entirely, and afraid to 
leave its master—while the other was 
mute, and, as the shepherd thought, 
probably unable to force its way out 
of some hollow, or through some 
floundering drift. Then he all at 
once knew that Hannah Lee was 
dead, and dashed himself down in 
the snow in a fit of passion. It was 
the first time that the youth had ever 
been sorely tried—all his hidden and 
unconscious love for the fair lost girl 
had flowed up from the bottom of his 
heart—and at once the sole object 
which had blessed his life, and made 
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him the happiest of the happy, was 
taken away and cruelly destroyed 

so that, sullen, wrathful, baflled, and 
despairing, there he lay, cursing his 
existence, and in too great agony to 
think of prayer. ‘* God,” he then 
thought, “ has forsaken me! and 
why should he think on me, when he 
sufiers one so good and beautifal as | 
Hannah to be frozen to death!” 
God thought both of him and Han- 
nah—ani, through his infinite merey, 
forgave the sinner in his wild turbu- 
lence of passion, William Grieve | 
had never gone to bed without join- 
ing in prayer, and he revered the | 
Sabbath-day, and keptitholy. Much 
is forgiven to the human heart by him 
who so feartully framed it; and God 
is not slow to pardon the love which 
one human being bears to another in | 
his frailty, even though that love 
forget or arraign his own unsleeping 
providence. His voice has told us 
to love one another—and William 
loved Hannah in simplicity, inno- | 
cence, and truth. That she should 
perish was a thought so dreadful, 
that, inits agony, God seemed a ruth- 
less being: ** Blow —blow--blow— 
and drift us up for ever—we cannot 
be far asunder. O, Hannah, Han- 
nah! think ye not that the fearful 
God has forsaken us?” 

As the boy groaned these words 
passionately through his quivering 
lips, there was a sudden lowness in 
the air, and he heard the barking of 
his absent dog, while the one at his 
feet hurried off in the direction of the 
sound, and soon loudly joined the 
cry. Itwas nota bark of surprise, 
or anger, or fear, but of recognition 
and love. William sprang up from 
his bed in the snow, and wiih his 
heart knocking in his bosom even to 
sickness, he rushed headlong through 
the drifts, witha giant’s strength, and 
fell down, half dead with joy and ter- 
ror, beside the body of Hannah Lee. 

But he soon recovered from that 
fit, and lifting the cold corpse in his 
arms, he kissed her lips, and het 
cheeks, and her forehead, and her 
closed eyes, till, as he kept gazing 
on her face in utter despair, her head 
fell back on his shoulders, and a long 
deep sigh came from her inmost bo- 
som, * She is yet alive, thank God!” | 
and as that expression left his lips, | 
for the first time that ni l 


ht he felia 
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pang of remorse: “ I said, O God, 
that thou hadst forsaken us! Iain 
not worthy to be saved; but let not 
this maiden perish, for the sake of her 
parents, who have no other child!” 
The distracted youth prayed to God 
with the same earnestness as if 
he had been besceching a fellow- 
creature, in whose hand was the 
power of life and of death. The pre- 
sence of the Greai Being was felt by 
him in the dark and howling wild, 
and strength was imparted to him as 
to a deliverer. He bore along the 
fair child in his arms, even as if she 
had been a lamb. The snow-driit 
the wind fell dead-—a sort 
of glimmer, like that of an upbreak- 
ing aud disparting storm, gathered 
ubout him—his dogs barked, and 
jamped, and burrowed joyfully in the 
snow—aand the youth, sirong io sud- 
den hope, exclaimed—* With the 
blessing of God, who has not desert- 
ed us in our sore distress, I will carry 
thee, Hannah, in my arms, and lay 
thee down alive in the house of thy 
father.” At this time there were no 
stars in heaven, but she opened her 
dim blue eyes upon him in whose bo- 


| som she was unconsciously lying, 


| 


and said, as ina dream—* Send the 
ribbon that ties up my hair as a 
keepsake to WilliamGrieve.”—‘ She 
thinks that she is on her death-bed, 
and forgets not the son of her mas- 
ter. Itis the voice of God that tells 
me she will not now die, and that, 
under His grace, I shall be her deli- 
vercr.” 

The short-lived rage of the storm 
was soon over, and William could 
attend to the beloved being on his 
bosom. The warmth of his heart 


| seemed to infuse life iato her's; and 


as he gently placed her fect on the 
snow, till he mufled her up in his 
plaid,as wellas inher own, she made 
an effort to stand, and with extreme 
perpleaity and bewilderment faintls 
inquired where she was, and what 
fearful) caiastrophe had befallen 
them? She was, however, teo weak 


! to walk; and as her young master 


carried her along, she marmured, 
* O, William! what if my father be 
on ihe moor? for if you come hither, 
as I suppose, to save my life, you 
may be sure that my father sat not 
within doors during the storm.” As 
she spoke it was cain below, but the 
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wind was still alive in the upper air, 
and cloud, rack, mist, and sleet, were 


all driving about in the sky. Out 
shone for a moment the pallid and 
ghostly moon, through a rent in the 
gloom, and by that uncertain light 
came staggering forward the figure 
ofaman. “ Father! father!” cried 
Hannah—and his grey hairs were 
already on her check. The barking 
of the dogs and the shouting of the 
young shepherd had straek his ear, 
as the sleep of death was stealing 


The Saow-Nieria. 


left it in his fear,and now he thought, 
with afiright, that his wife, feeble as 
she was, had been unable to support 
the loneliness. and had followed him 
out into the night, never to be 
brought home alive. As they bore 
Hatuah into the house, this fear gave 
way to worse, for there, upon the 
hard clay fluor, lay the mother upon 
her face, as if murdered by some sa- 
vage blow: she in the 


was same 


| deadly swoon into which she had 


over him, and with the last effort of | 


benumbed nature, he had roused 
himself from that fatal torpor, and 
pressed through the snow-wreath 
that had separated him from his 
child. As yet they knew not the 
danver each had endured, but each 
judged of the other’s suffering from 
their own, and father and daughter 
regarded one another as creatures 
rescued, and hardly yet rescued, from 
death. 

But a few minutes ago, and the 
three human beings who loved each 
other so well, and now feared not to 
cross the moor in safety, were, as 
they thought, on their death-beds. 
Deliverance now shone upon them 
all like a gentle tire, dispelling that 
pleasant but deadly drowsiness ; and 
the old man was soon able to assist 
William Grieve in leading Hannah 
along through the snow. Her colour 
and her warmth returned, and her 
lover—for so might he well now be 
called—felt her heart gently beating 
against his side. Filled as that heart 
was with gratitude to God, joy in her 
deliverance, love to her father, and 
purest affection for her master’s son, 
never before had the innoceut maiden 


known what was happiness—and ne- 
ver more was she io forget it. 


nicht was now almost calm, and fast 
returning to its former beauty, when 
the party saw the first twinkle of the 
fire through the low window of the 
Cottage of the Moor. They soon 
were at the carden-cate—and to re- 
lieve the heart of the wife and mo- 
ther within, they taiked loudly and 
cheerfully, naming eack other fami- 
liarly, and laughing between, like 
persons who had known neither dan- 
ger nor distress. 

No voice answered from within— 
no footstep came to the door, which 
stood open as when the father had 


fallen on her husband's departure 
three hours before. The old) man 
raised her up, and her pulse was still 
—so was her heart 
and sunken 


her fave pale 
and her body cold as 
I have recovered a daugh- 
ter,” said the ald man, * but L have 
lost a wife” —aud he carried her, with 
a groan, to the bed, on which he laid 
her lifeless body. The sight was too 
much for Llannah, worn out as she 
was, and who had hither‘o been able 
to support herself in the delightful 
expectation of gladdening her mo- 
ther’s heart by her safe arrival. She, 
too, now swooned away, and as she 
was placed on the bed beside her 
mother, itseemed,indeed, that death, 
disappointed of his prey on the wild 
moor, had seized it in the cottage, 
and by the fire-side. The husband 


ice. 


| knelt down by the bed-side, and held 


| inwardly 


The | 


his wife’s icy hand in his, while 
William Grieve, appalled and awe- 
stricken, hung over his Hannah, and 
implored God that the 
night’s wild adventure might not 
have so ghastly anend. But Han- 
nah’s young heart soon began once 
more to beat—and soon as she came 
te her recoilection, she rose up with 
a face whiter than ashes, and free 
from all smiles, as if none had ever 
played there, and joined her father 
and young master in their efforts to 
resiore her mother to lile. 

It was the mercy of God that had 
struck her down to the earth, insen- 
sible to the shrieking winds, and the 
fears that would otherwise have kill- 
ed her. Three hours of that wild 
storm had passed over her head, and 
she heard nothing more than if she 
had been asleep in a breathless night 
of the summer dew. Not even a 
dream bad touched her brain; and 
when she opened her eves, which, as 
she thought, had been but a moment 
shut, she had searcely time to recal 
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to her-recullection the image of her 
husband rushing out into the storn, 
and of a daughter therein lost, till 
she beheld that very husband kneel- 
ing ‘tenderly by her bed-side, and 
that very daughter smoothing the 
pillow on which her aching temples 
reclined. But she knew from the 
white stedfast countenances before 
her that there had been tribulation 
and deliverance, and she looked on 
the beloved beings ministering by 
her bed as more fearfully dear to her 
from the unimagined danger from 
which she felt assured they had been 
rescued by the arm of the Almighty. 

There is little need to speak of re- 
torning recollection, and returning 
strength. They had all now power: 
to weep, and power to pray. The 
Bible had been lying in ‘its place 
ready for worship, and the father 
read aloud that chapter in which is 
narrated our Saviour’s act of mira- 
culous power, by which he saved 
Peter from the sea. Soon as the so- 
lemn thoughts awakened by that act 
of mercy, so similar to that which 
had rescued themselves from death, 
had subsided, and they had all risen 
up from prayer, they gathered thom- 
selves in gratitude round the little 
table which had stood so many hours 
spread, and exhausted nature was 
strengthened and restoree by a sim- 
ple meal partaken of in silent thank- 
fulness. The whole story of the night 
was then calmly recited; and when 
the mother heard how the stripling 
had followed her sweet Hannah into 
the storm, and borne her in his arms 
through a hundred drifted heaps— 
and then looked upon her in her 
pride, so young, so innocent, and so 
beautiful, she knew that were the 
child indeed to become an orphan, 
there was one who, if there was ei- 
ther trust in nature, or truth in reli- 
gion, would guard and cherish her 
all the days of her life. 

It was not nine o’clock when the 
storm came down from Glen Scrae 
upon the Black-moss, and now, in a 
pause of silence, the clock struck 
twelve. Within these three hours 
William and Hannah had led a life 
of trouble and of joy, that had en- 
Jarged and kindled their hearts with- 
in them, and they felt that henceforth 
they were to live wholly for cach 
other’s sakes. His love was the 
vou 
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proud and exalted love of a deliverer, 
who, under Providence, -had saved 
from the frost and the snow the in- 
nocence and the beauty of which his 
young passionate heart had been so 
desperately enamoured—and he now 
thought of his own Hannah Lee ever 
more moving about in his father’s 
house, not as a servant, but as a 
daughter—and, when some few hap- 
py years had gone by, his own most 
beautiful and most loving wife. The 
innocent maiden still called him her 
young master—but was not ashamed 
of the holy affection which she now 
knew that she had long felt for the 
fearless youth on whose bosom she 
had felt herself dying in that cold 
and miserable moor. Her heart 
leaped within her when she heard her 
parents bless him by his name; anid 
when he took her hand into his be- 
fore them, and vowed before that 
Power who had that night saved 
them from the snow, that Hannah 
Lee should ere long be his wedded 
wife, she wept and sobbed as if her 
heart would break in a fit of strange 
and insupportable happiness, 

The young shepherd rose to bid 
them farewell. ‘“* My father wif 
think I am lost,” said he, with a 
grave smile, “ and my Hannah’s mo- 
ther knows what it is to fear fora 
child.” So nothing was said to de- 
tain him, and the family went with 
him to the door. The skies smiled 
as serenely as if a storm had never 
swept before the skies—the moon 
was sinking from her meridian, but 
in cloudless splendour—and the hol- 
low of the hills was hushed as that 
of heaven. Danger there was none 
over the placid night-scene—the 
happy youth soon crossed the Black- 
moss, now perfectly still—and, per- 
haps, just as he was passing, with a 
shudder of gratitude, the very spot 
where his sweet Hannah Lee had 
nearly perished, she was lying down 
to sleep in her innocerce, or dream- 
ing of one now dearer to her than all 
on earth but her parents. 

ERrMus. 


WALK ROUND DORCHESTER. 

A VERY amusing, as well as useful 
work, has been published, by Mr. 
Criswick, a bookseller, of Dorehes- 
ter, under this title. lua very well 
oY 
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written preface, he states his motives | 


for the publication of the work to be 
“the high price and scarcity ofthe pre- 
vious editions of the history of Dorset” 
—certainly a wellfounded complaint; 
for excepting the unwieldy folios of 
Hutchins, there was, we believe, uo 
separate work which can in any way 
take the place of the present. The 
compilation—for it professes to be no 
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more—is made with much judgmeut | 


and industry; those places only which 
have undoubted claims to notice are 
dwelt upon at length, and the least 


interesting parts of the county ra- | 


pidly passed over. The antiquities 
are described with an amplitade of 
detail, sufficient, we should imagine, 
to satisfy the amateur, without being 
in any degree tedious to the general 
reader. A very correct view of Dor- 
chester, charmingly engraved, is 
given as a frontispicce, and an ex- 
cellent map will be found useful in 
tracing the walk which Mr, Criswick 
takes his readers. The itinerary and 
tabie of distances will be found high- 
ly useful; and, in fact, nothing ap- 
pears delicient that might be con- 
ducive to the convenience of the 
stranger, or to the interest of the re- 
sident. As a general description of 
the mode of selection, we extract part 
of the description of Corfe Castle :— 

“The remains of this surprising 
castle stand a little north of the 
town, from which it is divided by a 
bridge of four very high and narrow 
semi-circular arches, crossing a moat 
of considerable depth, but now dry, 
and is considered us having been the 
most impregnable fortress in the 
kingdom, although it is deprived, in 
some measure, of its natural and ar- 
tificial strength, being situated at the 
ends of the hills which inclose the 
eastern part of the island, by which 
itis so commanded that they over- 
look the tops of the highest towers. 
The West Saxon Princes sometime 
resided here when they came into the 
island to hunt; and here King John 
kept the Regalia of the Crown. In 
the year 1327, the unfortunate Ed- 
on IT. after he had surrendered 


his crown, was removed hither from 
Berkeley Castle for a short time. The 
better to couceal his person, they 
conducted him in the night, by un- 
frequented roads across the country, 
suffering all the way every hardship 


| Was only terrible 


and indignity the brutal tempers of 
his two keepers, Sir John Mautravers 
and Sir Thomas Gournay, could sug- 
gest, huping that the fatigue and 
such barbarity would shorten his 
days. He was shortly after removed 
to Bristol, and, from thence, again 
to Berkeley Castle, where he was in- 
humanly murdered on the 2ist of 
September following ; and, like many 
others, befure and after him, thus 
sadly experienced that there was bat 
a little interval between the prisons 
and the graves of princes. 

** The situation of the castle, being 
on a steep rocky hill, the ascent to 
which was very dillicult, added to the 
massy and thick nature of its walis, 
rendered it capable of resisting the 
most formidable enciny; and here 
we may truly say, that 

“ ¢Time 


Hath moulded into beauty many a tower, 
Which, when it frowned with all its battlements, 


“* The exact period when this fori- 
ress was erected is not known, but 
is supposed to have been built by 
Kiang Ldgar, his second wife, Elfrida, 
having resided here in the early part 
of her widowhood, during which pe- 
riod was committed the foul murder 
of Edward the Martyr, Edgar’s son 


} and successor, of which circumstance 


William of Malmsbury gives the fol- 
lowing particulars :—** King Edward 
being hunting in a forrest neare the 
sea, upon the south-east coast of the 
countie of Dorset, and in the isle of 
Purbecke, came neare unto a fair 
and strong castell, seated on a little 
river’ called Corfe, wherein his mo- 
ther-in-law, Elfrida, and her sonne, 
I:thelred, then lived: the king, ever 


| beareing a kinde affection to them, 


beeing soe neare, would needes make 
knowne soe much by his personall 
visitation; which having resolved, 
and being either of purpose, or by 
chance, singled from his followers, 
hee rode to the castel! gate. The 
queen, who longe had looked for an 
opportunitie, that, by makeing him 
awaye, shee might make waye for 
her own sonne to the crowne, was 


| glad the occasion nowe offered it- 


selfe; and-therefore, with a modest 
and humble behaviour, shee bad him 
welcome, desiring to cnjoye his pre- 
sence that night. But hee, haveing 
performed what hee purpose d, and 
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doubting his companie might find 
him misseing, tolde her, that hee 
nowe intended on horseback to drink 
to her and his brother in a cuppe of 
wine, and soe leave her; which bee- 
ing presented unto him, the cuppe 
was no sooner at his mouth, but a 
knife was at his back, which a ser- 
yant, appointed by this treacherous 
woman, stroke into him. The kinge, 
findeing himselfe hurt, sett spurrs to 
his horse, thinking to recover his 
companie; but the wounde beeing 
deepe, and fainting through the losse 
of much blood, hee felle from his 
horse, which dragged him by one foot 
hanging in the stirrop, untill hee was 
left dead at Corfe gate, Anno Dom. 
979.’ ” 

The following particulars respect- 
ing the Lullworth Monks are inte- 
resting :— 

“Some emigrant monks, of the 
order of La Trappe, lately inhabited 
a house within these grounds, who 
retired here for protection soon atter 
the commencement of the French Re- 
volution. 

“ The different regulations obsery- 
ed in the government of this extra- 
ordinary monastic establishment are 
thus described by a gentleman who 
visited it in the summer of 1800:— 


‘I paid a short visit, in the course of 


last summer, to a convent of mouks, 
of the order of La Trappe, situated 


near Lulworth Castle, the seat of 


Mr. Weld, At eight o'clock, of a 


Wulk round Dorchester. 





ing a visit from his present Majesty, 
with which Mr. Weld was honoured 
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a few years ago. Passing through 
the hall, we were ushered into the 
saloon, a large lightsome apartment, 
at one end of which there was an 
organ, which was played dering our 
Stay in the house. From each prin- 
cipal apartment there is a short 
passage leading to the room, con- 
structed in the tower adjacent, which 
is used as a bed-chamber. The draw- 
ing-room and library are spacious, 
and elegantly furnished, In the plea- 
sure grounds is a handsome Roman 
Catholic chapel, composed of two 


| vestibules, and a rotunda between 


them. ‘The altar-piece is magnili- 
cent, being adorned by three good 
paintings. 

“ «From the casile, we walked 
through the fields, lor about the space 
of a mile, before we arrived at the 
monastery. ‘his edifice is built af 
very rude materials, aud in a very 
rude style. Its immediate neigh- 
bourhood present; a picture of bleak 
desolation. The hills are destitute 
of wood, and the east wind, sweep 


| ing from the Channel, pinches the 


| received by the porter. 


pleasant morning, in the beginning | 


of duly, I left Dorchester, in com- 


pany with two other gentlemen, one | 


of whom had previously visited the 


monastery, and kindly undertook the | 


oflice of guide. After a ride of about 
eleven miles, over downs covered 


with flocks of sheep, we declined on | 
| and 


the right into a small valley, over- 
hung with woods. The view at the 
extremity of this valley is beautifully 
terminated by the Kaglish Channel, 
and in its centre is situated Lulworth 
Castle, an antique Gothie edilice, 
consisting of four round towers, con- 
nected by as many curtains. 


strangers are permitted to see the 
inside of the castle, we alighted at 
the principal entrance, on each side 
of which are two Latin inscriptions, 
the one commemorating the extend- 
ed toleration granted to the Roman 
Catholics in 1780, the 


other record. 


As | 


| 








early shoots of vegetation. Ringing 
at the gate of the monastery, we were 
It is impos- 
sible to give an accurate idea of the 
hideousness of this man’s dress,which 
was composed of a tunic, made of 
coarse, thick, and heavy wovllen 
cloth, Over bis shoulders he wore a 
cope made of the same material: this 
Was partly thrown back, so that his 
face was visible; but the other monks 
who were clad precisely in the same’ 
manner as the porter, covered their 
Visages, so that nothing but their 
eyes and noses could be seen. Their 
stockings are made of coarse cioth, 
their shees are wooden, and 
about three inches thick in the sole. 
\fter asking whether we had any 
women in our party, and beipg ap- 
swered in the negative, the porter 
afteuded us to the refectory. This 
is a very plain room, with wiite- 
washed walls, furnished with a rude 
table, and two or three wooden-bot- 
tomed chairs. We were next con- 
ducted to the dining-room. A speci- 
men of the soup and bread, the only 
victuals allowed to be eaten by the 
monks, lay upon the table. The ap- 
pearance of the soup, Tiwust coulcss, 
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turned my stomach; the bread was 
absolutely black: cf inis fare the fra- 
ternity paftake twice a day in sum- 
mer, and once only in winter. A 
wooden bow! and spoon, and a 
course earthenware cup for each per- 
son, composéd the whole of their ta- 
ble utensils. We were next ushered 
into a kind of common sitting-room, 
where we found about two dozen of 
superstitious books,mostlyin French, 


and some few in Latin: this was tlie | 


whole of their library. The chapel is 


neat, but plain, excepting the altar, | | upte 4 
| in which it was his ardent wish to be 


which is a little ornamented. Pass- 
ing from the chapel through a clois- 
ter, we visited the burying-ground, 
which occupies a small inner court, 
overgrown with rank weeds and tall 
luxuriant grass. Two graves, alrea- 
dy tenanted, are marked out by two 
wooden crosses; and one grave is 
always kept open, ready to receive 
the next deceased. Our conductor 
assured us, that each individual of 
the fraternity prayed devoutly that 
he himself might soon become the 
occupant. Having surveyed the 
lower story, we were shown up stairs 
into the dormitory, a long narrow 
apartment, lighted by a single win- 
dow at the end opposite the door. 
In this one apartment are twenty- 
four of twenty-five beds, or rather 
cells, separated from each other by 
wobden partitions. In these cells 
the whole fraternity repose on bare 
boards, covered only with a blanket 
and arug. They rise every hour at 
twelve o’clock, at which hour they 
go to prayers. This exercise em- 
ploys thein till four, when they go to 
work in’ the farm) or garden, or to 
domestic occupations. At eleven 
they assemble to dinner, and at se- 
ven they retire to rest. None of the 
brotherhood, excepting the porter, 
are allowed to speak, unless by spe- 
cial permission of the superior. The 
monks whom we met did not so much 
as look at us; when we approached 
them, they turned aside their heads, 
and crossed themselves in silence. 
The stillness of the place was awful. 
Seventeen men and five boys com- 
pose the present socicty, if society 
that union can be called whose very 
essence is unsociability. For the 


use of these Cenobites, Mr. Weld 
has assigned the monastery, and a 
to furnish 


farm of suflicicnt extent 


| uninterruptedly 
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them with the necessaries of fife: 
their superfluous produce they dis- 
pose of at the neighbouring market- 
towns, where they also purchase 
such few articles as they may happen 
to want in their sin»plicity of domes- 
tic arrangement. The porter, though 
one of the brotherhood, was suffici- 
ently communicative. He complain- 
ed, indeed, that the superior, by con- 
tinuing him for two years in an office 
which ought to be occupied by each 
brother in his turn, had grievously 
interrupted those devout meditations 


employed. Inter- 
course with strangers, he said, led 
his thoughts back to that world 


| which he wished to forget.’ ”’ 








& We now take leave of this interest- 
ing little work, heartily recommend- 
ing it to the notice of our readers, 


VAN DIBMAN’s LAND. 


Van Dieman’s Lanp (of which 
Hobart Town forms the capital)-is 
an island nearly as large as Ireland, 
to the south of the colony of New 
South Wales, better known to our 
readers, perhaps, by the name of 
Botany Bay; but separated from 
the continent of New Holland bya 
strait of sixty miles in width, called 
after its enterprizing discoverer,Mr. 
Bass, and a dependency upon that 
colony, from which it was sub-colo- 
nized. The island was first visited 
byLicutenant Flinders and Mr. Bass, 
at the close of the year 1798, ina 
small decked boat, built at Norfolk 
Island, of the elegant fir of that 
country. The first European settle- 
ment was made at Risdon Cove, in 
the river Derwent, on the south-east 
side of the island, in 1803, by Cap- 
tain John Bowen, of the navy, who 
was sent from Port Jackson for that 
purpose by Governor King; but on 
the arrival of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Collins, the author of the ** Account 
of New South Wales,” it was re- 
moved to Sullivan Cove, where the 
rising town of Hobart now stands. 

As this healthy and fertile island 
appears to us to be much more con- 
genial than the sultry and unwhole- 
some back woods of America, to 


the true feelings of Englishmen, but 
arc nevertheless compelled te carry 
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fhat name to a foreign Jand, we shall 
present them with an authentic and 
recent pictare of its actual state. 
The north coast is in latitude 40 
deg. 40 min. and the southern pro- 
montory in 43 deg. 38 min. S. Its 
breadth may be taken at 150 miles, 
and its length at 170. The climate 
has some peculiarities which cause 
a milder winter and a warmer sum- 
mer than might be expected from 
the latitude of the island, allowing 
for the estimated difference of tem- 
perature between the corresponding 
parallels of the two hemispheres. The 
southern part of it being hilly, and 
towards the extremity even moun- 
tainous, the climate of Hobart Town 
is variable. Gales and hurricanes 
often occur, but they are generally 
of short duration. During summer 
the ordinary course of the weather 
is the alternate land and sea breeze, 
the former commencing early in the 
morning, and prevailing till noon, 
when it is succeeded by the latter, 
which usually lasts till after san-set. 
Occasionally, however, a hot wind 
blows from the north or north-west, 


which, though resembling that of 


New South Wales, whichthere raises 
the thermometer to 106 degrees in 
the shade, is greatly. mitigated in 
VanDicman’sLand by passingacross 
Bass’s Straits. The autumn is ge- 
nerally a serene and delightful sea- 
son, and the weather continues fine 


and open to the middle or end of 


May. In June, rain, sleet, and (in 
elevated situations) snow sets in, 
with strong southerly gales; but 
even in winter fine weather inter- 
venes, and neither wind nor rains 
can be said to be periodical. Slight 
frosts occur at night, but neither ice 
nor snow remains throughout the 
day in the vallies and plains. In 
September the spring rapidly ad- 


vances, and in Octeber the weather | 
April of | and magazine, on the south point of 
| the harbour, and a main guard-house 


resembles the ‘“ faithless 
an English May.” During the pre- 
sent summer (1518) the thermometer 
has not exceeded 70 degrees, except 
one day, on which a hot wind raised 
it to 80 degrees. The range during 
the months of December and Ja- 
nuary has been from 54 to 70 de- 
grees; but this was a cool season, 
late rains having fallen at the begin- 
ning of it; so that the average may, 
perhaps, be taken four or live de- 


Van Dicman’s Land. 
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grees higher. The mean summer 
mid-day range in the shade is about 
65 or 66 degrees. These remarks 
were made at Hobart Town; in the 
interior the climate is more fixed 
and serene. With sucha climate, 
Van Dieman’s Land must needs be 
healthy: no sickness belongs to this 
country ; and the intermittent fever, 
peculiar to new and uncleared Jands, 
is unknown here. Convicts, after a 
voyage from England, without touch- 
ing at any port by the way, recover 
their health soon after they land. Ho- 
bart Town has been sixteen months 
together without a funeral; and in 
a detachment of troops varying from 
70 to upwards of 100, no death oe- 
curred in three years. 

About twelve miles up the Der- 
went, on the western bank, stands 
Hobart Town, picturesquely placed 
under a noble mountain called Ta- 
ble, from its shape, but more recently 
W ellington,for its honour. Its height 
has been ascertained to be,upwards 
of 4000 feet, and down its side trill 
several rivulets, one of the mest cons 
siderable of which passes through 
the town, and discharges itself into 
Sullivan’s Cove. The town is ex- 
tensive, and the streets, eleven in 
number, are Jaid out with regularity 
and good taste. Several handsome: 
brick houses appear in the principal 
one, which is sixty feet wide; but 
the majority of the buildings are of 
wood and plaster. There are very 
few that are not whitewashed (for 
lime abounds in the neighbourhood) 
and glazed ; and each has a garden 
paledin. Several good public build- 
ings are either completed or in pro- 
cress—a large church of brick and 
stone, a government-house, a county- 
gaol, a store and commissariat of- 
fices, a barrack for 100 men, anda 
small hospital fenced in together, a 
six-guo battery, with a guard-house 


in the town, 
The plantations or farms of the 


| settlers extend along the banks of 


the Derwent on both sides. Small 
farms appear even at the entrance 
of the river from Storm Bay Pas- 
sage ; for the shores of Van Dieman’s 


' Land are not sandy like those of 


New Scuth Wales, but a rich black 
mould is often found close to the 
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elifi’s head. On the Hobart side, 


the most considerable group of set- | 


tlements is New Town, which stands 
about two miles from Hobart Town, 
aod is watered by afine stream from 
Mount Wellington. On the oppo- 


site iank, alittle below Hobart Town, | 


is the settlement of Clarence Plains, 
consisting of very fertile land; but 
watered only by lagoons, as is the 
district adjoining. Farther to the 


| ing continent. 


eastward, upon the north and east | 


sides of an extensivesalt-water inlet, 
communicating with whatthe settlers 
mistakenly call Frederik Hendrik’s 
Bay,is the more considerable settle- 
ment of Pittwater, the chief granary 
ef the island. It is watered by two 
streams, and presents to view a vast 
extent of naturally cleared ground : 
it is indeed one of the characteris- 
tics of this island (in which it has 
the advantage of NewSouth Wales), 
that it contains extensive and fertile 
tracts free from timber, the inconve- 
nience and plague of all new coun- 
tries. On the road from Hobart 
Town to Port’ Dalrymple, there is a 
plain extending in one direction for 


twenty miles, and clear land is fre- | 


quent on that side of the island. To 





Van Dieman’s Land. 


destructive insect, the weevil, will 
not live in Van Dieman’s Land. 
With all these advantages of soil 
and sun, no country appears to have 
been poorer in indigenous produc- 
tions of all kinds than this island; 
in which respect,.as in the botany 
and natural history of what it does 
produce, it resembles the neighbour- 
Here also are the 
eucalyptus (but by no means so large 
as that of New South Wales), the 
casuarma and mimosa, the kanga- 
roo, the opossum, the emu or casse- 
wary, the ornithorynchus paradoxus, 
venomous snakes of various kinds, 
ihe black swan, parrots, parroquets, 
and cockatoos, pelicans, pigeons, 
quail, snipe, and ducks. Peculiar 
to this island, but of rare occurrence, 
is the hyana opossum, so called 
from its resemblance to the hyzna. 
It is the only beast of prey in the 
island—for the native dog, which is 
so destructive to the sheep of New 
South Wales, does not exist here. 
Of exotic animals, horned cattle, 
horses, and particularly sheep, thrive 
and increase —the last, in a prodi- 
gious degree, the ewes lambing 


| twice a year, and generally dropping 


the north west of Pittwater is the | 


Coal River Settlement. 
distance of twelve miles higher up, 
are several farms; midway stands 
Mount Direction (a remarkably pic- 


About the | 


turesque hill of vast height), and | 


gives an air of grandeur and subli- 
mity to the surrounding scenery. 
There are several scattered farms in 
this quarter, and on the east bank of 
the. Derwent, as far as New Norfolk. 
Above the falls at this place the Der- 
went receives many rivulets; anda 


most beautiful and fertile country | 


lies idle on its banks. All these set- 
tlements form together a county, un- 
der the name of Buckinghamshire, 
comprising about half theisland, the 
other half being called the county of 
Cornwall. 

Farming, in an infant and remote 


colony, is necessarily detective in | 


many points; but the wheat of Van 
Dieman’s Land averages G0lbs. to 
the bushel, and the general produce 
of an acre js 30 bushels. 


grain and pulse of Europe flourish | 
here; but the climate is not warm } 
enough for maize. 


In return, that 


All the | 





twins. Goats and pigs run wild 
upon the islands in the Tamar, and 
in the woods. 

In the shape of fruit or vegetables 
nothing edible was found in Van 
Dieman’s Land; but nearly all the 
fruits of Europe have been success- 
fully introduced there. The grape 
requires a warm aspect, and the 
orange and lemon will not ripen ex- 
ceptin very favourable situations. 

Van Dieman’s Land is not, as has 
been supposed, the Botany Bay of 
Botany Bay— 

* In the lowest deep a lower deep.’ 
Convicts are transported for further 
oifences from Port Jackson to a set- 
tlement called Neweastle, on the 
coast of New South Wales, to the 
northward of Port Jackson; and it 
is intended to establish a new Bo- 
tany Bay at the recently discovered 
Port of Macquarie on the eastern 
coast of New Holland. Van Diec- 
man’s Land has a Lieutenant Go- 
vernor and Judge Advocate of its 
own, commissioned by his Majesty; 
bu it has not yet obtained the benetit 
of a separate criminal jurisdiction, 


























-se that prisoners for trial, prosecu- 
tors and witnesses, are compelled 
to make the voyage to Port Jackson. 
Its civil jurisdiction is confined to 
501. value; but the Judge of the Su- 
preme Court of New South Wales 
has lately made acircuit to the island 
for the trial of causes of greater va- 
lue. The colony is peopled by free 
settlers and convicts from England 
as well as from New South Wales; 
and, though the pamphlet before us 
gives a frightful picture of outlawry 
and rapine, we understand that, un- 
der the skilfal adminisiration of the 


present Lieutenant Governor (Sor- | 
| the present impression of long che- 


rell), the whole island is now quiet 
andorderly, The aecessaries of life 


are cheap, and mere labour is paid | 


at the rate of 7s 6d. per day; butas 
there is little specie in the island, 
promissory notes form the currency, 
and, as in America, barter (too often 
of rum) liquidates the debt. 

State of the population, land ia 
cultivation, and stock on Van Die- 
man’s Land:— 

Total on Van Dieman’s Land. 
Population (exclusive of Civil ¢ Milicers 


and Military, .ccccscese coveee 3,057 
Land in cultivation (acres)...... 5,681 
OFSES, .ccccecccces cccceecccces 204 
Horned Cattle, .....0-+.eeeeees 15,356 


The trade of the island is princi- 
pally with India and the 
France. The Derwent offers a con- 
venient rendezvous for the whale 
fishery, and the oil would find a sure 
marketin India. Saited meat might 
be sent in great quantitics both to 
the Isle of France and Ceylon; and 
the whole might be improved, as that 
of New South Wales has been, for 
the British market. Wheat, which 
is grown in quantities considerably 
exceeding the consumption of the 
island, has hitherto supplied the de- 
liciencies of the parent colony. Port 
Dalrymple affords the same assist- 
ance to the seal fishery of Bass’s 
Straiis as the Derweut does to the 
southern whale fishery. 

The natives of Van Dieman’s Land 
are few in number, considering the 


extent of the country which they yet 
hold free from European invasion. 
It is probable that their extreme 
wretchedness forbids their increase. 
They have been always hostilely in- 
clined, and by no means avail them- 
Selves of the freedom of our streets 


Isle of 


Van Dieman’s Land. 


| Jackson. 
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and houses, like the natives of Port 
This feeling is ascribed 


| to a fatal quarrel at the first settling, 
| in which several of them were killed, 


and the memory of which has been 
kept alive by occasionai encuunters 
in the interior between them and the 
solitary Europeans employed as 
stock-keepers. These are frequently 
asaulted by spears and stones, and 
compelled to use fire-arms in their 
defence. The two parties live in 
mutual suspicion and dread; and 


| time and conciliation towards such 


of the natives as afford opportunities 
of intercourse can alone obliterate 


| rished animosity. Some intercourse 


has lately been effected with those of 
the western coast, and they appear 
free from all oppression of the colo- 
nists. They subsist chiefly on kan- 
garoos, Opossum, and “ such small 
deer,” down to the kangaroo-rat, 
migrating in times of searcity to the 
coast for fish. 

‘The islanders resemble the African 
negro in physiognomy much more 


| than the natives of the continent ; 


and the hair of the former is woolly, 


| whereas that of the latter is coarse 


and straight. ‘This island has been 


| much infested by a banditti called 


Sheep, ..ccececccccesceeseseres 127,863 | 


Bush Rangers, of whom the most 
celebrated was Michael Howe. He 
was born at Poutefract in 1787, 
and was apprenticed to a merchant 
vessel at Hull; but he “ shewed 
his indentures a fair pair of heels,” 
(as Prince Henry says,)and entered 
on beard a man of war, from which 
he got away as he could. He was 
tricd at York in isll for a highway 
robbery, and sentenced to seven 
years’ transportation. He arrived in 
Van Dieman’s Land in 1812, and 
was assigned by government as a 
servant toa sctiler ; from this ser- 
vice he absconded into the woods, 
and joined a party of 28 bush ran- 
gers, as they are called. In this pro- 
fession he lived six years of plunder 
and cruelty, during which he ap- 


pears to have twice surrendered 


| himself to justice, under proclama- 
tious of pardon, but was both times 


unaccountably sullered to escape 
again to the woods. It is reproach- 
ful to the government of the colony 
to think that it was alter the second 
of these fights fron justice, or at 
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least from confinement, that lic com-'| 


mitted the murder of the two ‘men 
who had, as they thought, secured 
him. By this means he again escap- 
ed, to be shot at last by a private 
soklier of the 48th regiment and ano- 
ther man; for So desperate was this 
Villain, that he was only to be taken 
dead, and by stratagem. 

Howe was without a spark of even 
the honour of an outlaw ; he betray- 
ed his colleagues upon surrendering 
himself to government, and he fired 
upon the native girl, his companion, 
when she became an impediment to 
his flight. He was reduced at last 
to abandonment, even by his own 
gang ; and one hundred guineas, 
and (if a convict should take him) a 
free pardon and a passage to Eng- 
Jand, were set upon his head. He 
was now a_ wretched 
haunted solitary, hiding in dingles, 


and only tracked by the sazacity of 


the native girl, to whom he had be- 
haved so ungratefully, and who was 
now employed by the police to re- 
venge his cruelty to her. 
ammunition, dogs, and knapsack, 
were first taken from him; and in 
the Jast was found a hittle memoran- 
dum book of kangaroo skin, written 
by himself in kangeroo blood. It 
contained a sort of journal of his 
dreams, which shewed strongly the 


conscience | 





His arms, | 


wretched state of his mind, and some | 


tincture of superstition, It appears 
that he frequently dreamt of being 
murdered by natives, of seeing his 
old companions, of being neariy ta- 
ken by ascldier; and in one instance 
only, humanity asserts itself even in 
the breast of Michacl Howe, for we 


find him recording that he dreamt of 
He had once an idca of 


his sister. 
settling in the woods; for it con- 
tains long lists of such seeds as he 


wished to have, vegetables, fruits, | 


and even flowers! 

We are happy to hear that these 
bush-rangers are at length exter- 
minated. 





THE 


Our school of painting has made 
admirable advances within a single 
generation, and the late tour of the 
President of the Royal Academy has 
been akind of unintentional triumph 


SHIELD OF WELLINGTON. 


over Continental art. Our sculpture | 





Van Dieman’s Land.—The Shield of VW eitington. 


is making brilliant progress, and 
there are works of our own sta- 


‘tuary which, when the chances of 


the warld slrall leave them to he 
dug out of the ruins of palaces and 
temples, and to'be placed among the 
antiquities of the next thousand 
years, may stand no feeble competi- 
tion with the chisels of Greece and 
Rome. 

There is still a province of antique 
sculpture, on which its artists ex- 
pended infinite labour, and founded 
a large portion of their contempo- 
rary fame: the Vasa Celata are the 
perpetual boasts of ancient taste, 
and ‘their recurrence in all scenes ot 
graceful huxury, forms one of the 
most productive topics of poetic de- 
scription. We have still to make 
our way here. To train a school of 
chasers in gold and silver, a long 
practice is necessary, and that prac- 
tice is, from obvious circumstances, 
peculiarly attended with expence. 
We understand that we are likely to 
be indebted for a chef deeuvre to the 
Duke of Wellington’s military life. 
Five or six years ago the Merchants 
and Bankers set on foot a subscrip- 
tion for a piece of plate to be pre- 
sented tothe Duke. The form was 
decided to be that of a shield, re- 
lieved with sculptures emblematic of 
his principal victories. The Com- 
mittee, with suitable delicacy, kept 
the particulars of the subscription 
secret, and they extended this deli- 
cacy, we are not sure with equal fit- 
ness, to the progress of the work. 
But the number of cesigners and 
sculptors to -be employed on a fa- 
bour of this magnitude precludes 
total secrecy, and the Shield of Wel- 
lington,as it approaches its finishing 
has found its way into conversation. 
The respectable manufacturers to 
whom the commission was giver, 
with a spirit worthy of the occasion, 
set about it witha disregard of every 
thing but the production of the finest 
work that has ever appeared in its 
style. The designs are by Stothard, 
the eclebrated painter; and some of 
our leading sculptors to whom it has 
been necessarily shown for their ad- 
vice in its progress, have been la- 
vish of their admiration of its beauty, 
its expressiveness,and its splendour. 
The centre of the shield is filled with 
the equestrian figures of the Duke 
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and the peninsular Generals,in alto 

yelievo of living and vigorous exce)- | 
lence. Two pillars, palm-trees, with 

groups of the different i 
troops serving in his campaigns, are 
to be placed beside the shield. The 
whole is probably three hundred 
weicht of silver ; 
will form at once one of the most no- 
ble trophies to the British hero, 
and one of the most brilliant tribates 
to the arts in the presentage. We 
must hope,that when it shall be com- 
pleted, the public may be indulged 
with an opportunity of seeing it. It 
would: make the finest possible cen- 
tre for an exhibition of what has 


Shield of Weliiiglou.— Varieties. 


orders of | 


it is to be gilt, and | 


been or can be done inthe sculpture | 
of the precious metals in Kogland. | 


An accurate detail ougit, however, 
to be published, and we should sup- 
pose that, with sketches of the re- 
lievos, it would make a volume of 
singular interest to the artist and 
the amafeur. 


VARIETIES. 
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few days afterwards his treasurer 
and receiver of customs departed 
this life; and, to add to the cata- 
logue of his misfortunes, the chief of 
Kammakoo also died, just after he 
reached that place. These fatal 
events tended to confirm the notions 
the blacks entertain of the evil infiu- 
ence which the presence of the whites 
hase over their countrymen, but 
particularly their ralers, whom they 
are supposed to have the power of de- 
stroying by secret spells and charms. 
In the present instance they were 
the more convinced of this baneful 
influence, on recollectivg that seve- 
ral of their chieis who had dealings 
with Mungo Park died the samt 
year he passed through their king- 
dom. Mr. Docherd, had invariably 
received the kindest treatment, both 
at Yamina and Bammakoo ; end, on 
complaining of delay, was assured it 
was cntirely owing to the custom of 
the country, as making ambassadors 
wait was only meant to show the 


| king’s dignity, that it might not be 


Africa.— By thelatestinformation, | 


itseems that the expedition under 
the command of Major Gray, on 
whom the direction devolved after 
the death of Major Peddie, has re- 
turned to Galam, on the Senegal, af- 


tera most harassing journey through | 
the country of the l’oolado, in which | 


the party were insulfed, plundered, 
attacked, and, it is said, some of 
them killed. Mr. Docherd, the sur- 


geon attached to the expedition, had, | 


with a few individuals, however, pro- 


ceeded onward, and been so far suc- 


cessful as to reach without difficulty 
Yamina, on the river Niger. At this 


place Mr. Docherd was obliged to | 
remain, until he received permission | 


from the King of Scgo to proceed; 
and, after waiting nearly six months, 
he was advised to retire higher up 
the river to Bammakoo, in Bam- 
barra, from whence accounts have 
been received from him, 
twelve months since, expressing his 


dated | 


hopes of procuring the necessary per- | 


mission, although many untoward 


circumstances operated against this | 


expectation. 


The King of Sego was | 


then at war with his neighbours on | 


the eastern side of his territory ; his 
minister had died about the time he 
’ . . 

Heard of Mr. Docherd’s arrival; a 


Vou. | Me 


supposed he was in any hurry to get 
rid of his guests. Markets, it seems, 
were held twice every week at Sand- 
sanding and Yamina, where provi- 
sions were reasonable, and every 
sort of European merchandise in 
great demand. especially articles of 
finery for the dresses of the females, 
who are fond of showy colours. 
Among other things were Manches- 
ter prints in great abundance, which 
seemed to meet a ready sale, and 
which must have been conveyed by 
the caravan from Morocco across the 
Great Desert. Lieutenant Lyon, of 
the royal navy, who was the friend 
and fellow-traveller of the late Mr. 
Ritchie, is appointed to succced that 
gentleman as British Vice-Consul at 
Mourzouk, the capital of Fezzan, in 
Africa, for the purpose of facilitating 
and attempting discoveries. By the 
Magnet, which left Cape Coast on 
the 23d March, we learn that Mr. 
Dupuis had proceeded to Comassie 
to enter upon his functions as Consul 
at the Court of the King of Ashantee, 
and had arrived in safety and beca 
well received. As Mr. Dupuis is 
well acquainted with the Moorish 
language, and as it is known that 
several Moors reside at Comassie 
who have visited Timbuctoo, early 
and important information may be 
7 
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expected upon the subject of that 
country. 

Indian Archipelugo, — Since Mr. 
Crawifurd wrote his History of the 
Indian Archipelago, recently pub- 
lished, two savages from the Anda- 
man Islands have been brought to 
Penang, by the crew of a Chinese 
Junk, who captured them. When 
pursued ip the water, they dived 
like ducks, and re-appeared at a 
distance. Their limbs and arms are 
uncommonly small; but they are not 
ill-formed. Oneis four feet six inch- 
es, the other four feet seven inches 
high ; and the weight of each only 
seventy-six Ibs. avoirdupois. They 
have large paunches, One is elderly 
and of ferocious aspect; the other a 
boy of seventeen, and of a pleasing 
expression of countenance. They 
appear dull and heavy, extremely 
averse to speaking: when alone, 
and they thivk unobserved, they 
make a noise like the cackling of 
turkies. Their skins are jet black, 
and of an extraordnary glossiness ; 
their bodies tattooed all over ; their 
appetites voracious ; and they crunch 
the bones of fowls as dogs would do. 
In climbing trees they resemble 
monkeys. They go quite naked ; and 
being much plagued with insects, 
their operation in the morning is to 
cover themselves with mud, which 
drying on preserves them from bites 
and stings. Their salutations are 
performed by lifting ap one leg, and 
smacking the lower part of their 
thigh with their hand. They are 
altogether in the most deplorable 
state of savage nature ; and an An- 
daman (one of a population of 2 to 
3000) may be ranked perhaps as the 
lowest human being in the scale of 
creation. 

Mr. Crawfurd witnessed the im- 
paling of a Macassar slave; and he 
thas relates the circumstances of this 
dreadful execution :—*“ The criminal 
was led in the morning to the place 
of execution, and laid upon his belly, 
held by four men. The executioner 
then made a transverse incision at 
the lower part of the body, as far as 
the os sacrum; he then introduced 
the sharp point of the pike, which 


was about six feet long, and made of 


polished iron, into the wound, so 
that it passed between the back bone 
and the skiu. Two men dreve it 
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forcibly up, along the spine, while 
the executioner held the end, and 
gave it a proper direction, till it came 
out between the neck and shoulders, 
The lower end was then put into a 
wooden post, and rivetted fast; and 
the sufferer was lifted up, thus im- 
paled, and the post stuck in the 
ground. At the top of the post, about 
ten feet from the ground, there was 
a kind of little bench, upon which 
the body rested. The insensibility 
or fortitude of the miserable sufferer 
was incredible, He did not utter 
the least complaint, except when the 
spike was rivetted into the pillar; 
the hammering and shaking occa- 
sioned by it seemed to be intolerable, 
and he then hallooed out for pain; 
and likewise once again, when he 
was lifted up and set in the ground. 
He sat in this dreadful situation till 
death put an end to his torments, 
which happened the next day about 
three o'clock. He owed this speedy 
termination of his misery to a light 
shower of rain, which continued 
about an hour, and he gave up the 
ghost half an bour afterwards. There 
have been instances, at Batavia, of 
criminals who have been impaled in 
the dry season, and have remained 
alive for eight days, without any 
food or drink, which is prevented to 
be given them by a guard, One of 
the surgeons of the city assured me, 
that none of the parts immediately 
necessary to life are injured by im- 
palement; but that, as soon as any 
water gets into the wound, it morti- 
fies, and occasions a gangrene, whick 
directly attacks the morc noble parts, 
and brings on death almost imme- 
diately. This miserable sufferer con- 
tinually complained of insufferable 
thirst, which is peculiarly incident 
to this terrible punishment. The 
criminals are exposed, doring the 
whole of the day, to the burning rays 
of the sun, and are unceasingly tor- 
mented by numerous stinging in- 
sects. 

Anecdote of a Cat.—A cat belong- 
ing to a shoemaker residing in a 
village in Dorsetshire, one day 
brought into the room where the fa- 
mily were at dinner, her three kit- 
tens. The wife scolded her, put the 
young progeny outside the door, 
and bid her carry her family some- 
where else. She conveyed them im- 
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ile | wediately, one at a time, to the pa- , the creature originally belonged to 
rish workhouse, distant full a quar- | the house, but the contrary was the 


e ter ff amile! It might be supposed | fact. : 
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nd POETRY, 
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vas : ~~ it’ - 
i ; SWORD OF IRKILL. I need this magic sword t’ oppose ; 
ich — pase 2 | My country’s wrongs—my countrys 
ity THROUGH the cavern’s dreary gloom "tia? 
rer Haco hastens to the —_ | Veece: 
: in whose silent grave . i 
ter Of Loger, es whose = . — “* Deceive me not—within thy breast 
: Lies the armour of the brave | Mo anode Of catehaiietn tant 2 
he Of Irkill—whose unfailing brand tee 0 Le cm wirit po 
er Was touch’d by Odin’s* mighty hand ut my prophetic spirit sees 
-. The feeble torch just serves to shew | In thee the terror of the seas— 
“<4 pode . | Haco, the pirate--whose dread band, 


The spot where Loger rests below— 





le, He whose magic arts could tell | With fly ing sails, with fire and brand, 
n; pe . ’ oer . | Spread desolation where they go, 

The deeds of heav’n, of earth, of hell. is Cena" teil Leplend’s snow.” 
te Haco made a moment’s pause [SS 
d. Ere he op’ the cavern’s jaws : Haco. 

ill He looked around—the rushing blast | « J glory in the valiant tale! 
5, Shook his glaring torch, which cast | All conq'ring is my blood-red sail; 
at A trembling shadow, dark and vast, } Terror on all my banner flings, 

That, mingling in surrounding gloom, [ F:yen on Scandinavia’s kings. 
ly Mov'd like a wand’rer from the tomb. No coward act of me is told— 
it A moment Haco sternly gaz'd = | No man that lives may truly say 
d | On high his arm of might he rais’d; | Tturn’d me from the fight away. 

e And, as he saw the imag’d shade | No more—my torch, decaying fast, 
e With mimic act his fears upbraid, | ‘Tells me the miduight hour is past. ‘s 
f He smil’d derision, and uprear’d Le | In Odin’s name, quit, quit thy hold ! 

The pine-tree, for the deed prepar'd. | y 

a The sepulchre soon bursting wide, Voice. 

i Within its precincts he descried | * That name I may not disobey! 

y The magic sword, upstretch’d im air, | Bat, ere thou tak’st the sword away, 

. Which, glist’ning in the torches’ glare, | Ere yet to Hela’s hall I fly, 

‘ Seem’d the avenging sword of God. | O, hear the fatal prophecy ! ' 
He leap’d within the dark abode : | By destiny it is decreed, 

“ Now,” said he, with joy, “ tis mine-- | Whoe’er by this is steuck shall bleed, 
} Grave, thy treasur’d bliss resign!” No balsam that on earth is found 
, Now he seiz'd, with sinewy hand— | Shall ever cure the dreadtul wound— 
With transpor? seiz’d the magic brand. {| And armour, made by mortal hand, 

In vain he drew—some stronger grasp Its fatai stroke shall ne’er withstand. 

Held it with unfailing clasp, It three atrocious acts shall do— 

And hollow on his startled ear Then thou shalt tecl its terrors too. 
| Came these sounds--* Forbear, forbear! | Yea its fatal stroke shail part 

Mortal—mortal—quit the tomb, The life blood from thy father’s heart. 

| Nor rashly seck a dreadful doom!” | Then thy monareh’s dying cries, 

| “ Ah! what art thon?” rash Haco said, | [lt omen'd on thy ear shall rise; 

| “Who mak’st thy dwelling 'midst the | Next its luckless force shall blight 
dead, In bloom of youth thy Orra bright ; 

And would’st upon my purpose break ? And then thy reigu of terror past, 

Fiend, ghost, elf, or angel:—speak !” | Its vietiny then shall be at last. 

Veace. | Move L am forbid to tell; 


I yield it—Haco, fare thee well! 
Now bursts spon me Niflcheim,*® 
Now I mark the poison stream— 


“ T'm departed Loger’s soul, 
° 
O'er whom the fiends have no control, 


While this enchanted sword I keep; Which yon hissing serpents pour 
But should it e’er be from me torn, Across the chilling dungeon’s tloor. 


Then should I be (O, dreadful!) borne 
To Hela’st mansion, cold and deep. 
Haco, from the tomb away, 

And let the magic taulchion stay !’ 


Now Managarmar'’s|| form 1 mark, 
And now I hear his dreadful bark. 
Oh! how loud the dammed howl— 
Hela, take my sinful soul!” 

® The Scandinavian Hell; an immence hal 
open to all the winds, and wattled with snakes, 


% : . . 
Quit, quit thy hold, accursed sprite, 
’ pouring forth their poison, though which the 
wicked forded, 


Aud plunge thee into endless night ! 


* In Scandinavian mythology the chie? deits Gray's tox of dusknese,” -imilar tu the 
= eathen Ce 


Haco. 
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THE PORT’S HOUR. 


Wares day is done, and clouds are low, 
And tlowers are honey-dew, 
And through the mist the small stars show 
Their eyes of infant blue, 
And homeward wing the turtle doves, 
Then comes the hour the Poet loves. 
For in the twilight curtained ronind 
He hears the echoes all. 
Of rosy vale, or grassy mound, 
Or distant water fall ; 
And sliapes are on his dreaming sight, 
That keep their beauty for the night 
And still, as wakes the sudden breeze 
The forest's purple shade, 
He hears on Italy's sweet seas 
The silver'serenade ; 
Or to the fields of battle borne, 
Sweiis at the sound of trump atfd horn, 


CUARADES, 


ades, Rr bus, Se. 


The star that peeps the leaves between 
To him is but the ligit 

That from some tady’s bower of 
Shines to her pilgrim knight ; 

Who felt her spell around him tine, 

And hastens home from Palesiine. 


srecn 


Or if some wandering peasant’s song 
Comes sweetened from the vale, 
| He hears the palled and mitred throng 
| Around the altar’s pale, 
Or sees the dark eyed nans of Spain, 
Bewitching, blooming, young—in vain, 
And thus he thinks the hour away, 
in sweet, unworldly folly, 
And loves to see the shades of grey 
That iecd his melancholy. ; 
| Finding sweet speech and thoughts in all, 
Star, leaf, wind, song, atid waterfall, 


REBUS, &e. 


<< ——__—_— 


Prize Charade. 
To make out my first, e’en Gifford would 


try, 
And my second would much wish to 
make it — 
Of mg last Lam sure when these pages 


uty, 3 
And I wish all my readers to take it. 


Prize Rebus. 
Two-fifths of a thing to which English- 
men owe 
Their riches and pow'r to repel the 
»sroud foe ; 
One-half of Job’s country propertly bor- 


tow 
And what you repeat in the name of to- 


morrow . 

These added and joined to the centre of 
woe 

A town in the county of Cornwall will 
show. 


Prize Enigma. 
I'm rough, I’m smooth, I’m wet, Tin dry. 
My station low, my title high; 
The King my lawtul master is ; 
I'm used by all, though only his, | 


Prize Question. 

GIvENx4~ xv =96 andy 4% xc y?= 
7068 to find x and y ; x being the number 
of my son’s years, and y the month in 
which he was born. 


The authors of the best answers to the 
Prize Charade, Rebus, Unigma, Question, 
and received previous to the 20th instant, | 
will be entitled to a Volume of the New Se- | 
ries of this work, handsomely bound. 


A Charade, by E. Street, 
My first is in a candle found ; 
My second horror spreads aicund: 


Combine the parts there will appear 
A little town in Gloucestershire. 


Charaile, by J, W. Charmonth. 
Ye riddling youths, you will remember 
I'wo minerals and a useful timber : 
Join these together theyll untold, 
A garmeut worn in days of old. 





Rebus, by J. Tuff, of Charmouth. 
A Giant by Jupiter slain pray expound, 
The tirst King of Persia tind ; 
A title of Venus must, gents. then be 
found, 
A son next of Mars call to mind. 
\ measure ye bards for my last you'll 
define, 
Then tack the initials together : 
\ poct whose name in these pages doth 
shine, 
You instantly then will discover. 


—----_ 


Rebus, by X.V. Z.0f Exeter. 
For my first a field you'll find, 
\ vowel next pray call to mind ; 
A sort of tish transpose arigitt, 
These parts, when join’d, will bring to 
sight 
An Euglish prison, where [ ween, 
Muny a man confined has been, 


An Enigina, by J. Tucker, of Cornworthy. 
I oft assist to tie the hands, 
Of man and maid in Hymen’s bands ; 
It cuts the miser to the heart, 
To be obliged with me to part. 
lilustrious men are pr md to wear me, 
Yet ev’ rv beggar’s head doth bear we ; 
Tho’ Tam but an ounce in weight, 
A quarter ofa pennd’s my right 











